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“Easy  in  the  Wind  While  a Season  Lasts.  . .” 

Three  of  our  Quaker  artists,  poets  and  philoso- 
phers and  others  whose  lives  and  witness  also  form 
mosaics  of  the  stuff  of  prophecy  and  embodiment 
of  Love— have  created  this  issue  of  Friends  Bulletin. 

Mary  Lou  Goertzen,  in  response  to  Carmen 
Broz’s  article  on  El  Salvador  (January  F.B.83), 
designed  the  drawing  of  our  front  cover,  using  the 
words  of  Pauline  Thompson,  teacher,  writer  and 
long-time  attender  of  San  Francisco  Meeting.  Jeanne 
iDhmann’s  “Primrose”  poem  knows  what  sustains 
and  steadies  “while  a season  lasts,”  and  Robert 
Schultz  casts  refreshing  insight  on  the  processes  of 
conscience,  morality  and  the  State,  care  for  which 
is  our  evolving  legacy  from  George  Fox  and  all 
Friends  who  preceded  us. 

Dave  Hartsough  reminds  us  in  his  report  written 
following  an  ecumenical  study  trip  to  Central 
America,  that  others  in  desperate  conditions  are 
depending  on  us  to  persuade  our  government  to 
act  in  peace  and  with  justice  in  our  relationships 
with  Central  America  and  elsewhere.  “I  have  come 
to  the  conviction  that  the  place  of  the  Christian  is 
to  struggle,  with  the  poor,  for  a just  society  for 
all.” 

Part  of  the  “just  society,”  Pat  Williams  confirms, 
is  to  take  more  sensitive  care  of  the  mentally  ill. 

How  do  we  respond  to  mental  illness  in  our  Meet- 
ings and  lives? 

In  a season  of  turning,  as  in  every  season,  we 
turn  to  Thee,  our  Inward  Guide.  “Everything 
depends  on  the  direction  of  the  heart.”  (Martin 
Buber) 

Shirley  Ruth 

United  Nations  Summer  School,  organized  by  the 
Quaker  UN  Office  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  will  be 
held  July  7-19.  Twenty-five  participants  will  be 
selected,  and  all  nationalities  are  welcome  to  apply. 
The  program  is  open  to  anyone  between  the  ages 
of  20  - 25  who  wishes  to  learn  more  about  the  UN 
at  first  hand.  Application  forms  are  available,  on 
receipt  of  a stamped  addressed  envelope  or  inter- 
national reply  coupon,  from  : Personnel  Dept. 
(QUNSS),  Friends  House,  Euston  Road,  London 
NWl,  2 BJ.  Immediate  application  is  urged. 
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Robert  C.  Schultz,  Mt.  View  Meeting 

Conscience,  the  Moral  Community,  and 
the  State 

by  Robert  C.  Schultz,  Mountain  View  Meeting, 
Denver,  CO 

We  have  been  called  together  to  think  and  talk 
about  “what  is  God’s  and  what  is  Caesar’s,”  and 
specifically  about  tax  and  draft  resistance,  legislat- 
ing morality,  civil  disobedience,  the  right  of  dissent, 
political  refugees  and  sanctuary  from  the  law.  My 
assumption  in  offering  the  remarks  that  follow  is 
that,  sooner  or  later,  our  struggles  for  answers  to 
these  qeustions  will  depend  on  our  conceptions  of 
“Conscience,  the  Moral  Community  and  the  State.” 

So  my  aim  here  is  to  contribute  some  clearness 
on  each  of  these  conceptions  and  some  ideas  about 
how  to  understand  their  relatedness. 

Conscience,  One  psychologist  has  defined  con- 
science as  “a  conditioned  avoidance  reaction  to 
certain  classes  of  acts  or  situations.”  Personally,  I 
feel  a strong  avoidance  reaction  to  that  definition. 

But  I’m  also  not  entirely  comfortable  with  the  more 
familiar  “still,  small  voice”  conception.  I’d  like  to 
suggest  that  conscience  is  morality  as  it  gets  “located” 
in  a person.  It’s  part  of  a person’s  mind,  although 
it’s  connected,  so  to  speak,  with  spirit,  will,  emo- 


tions, and  heart.  Conscience  is  “where”  our  moral 
decision-making  takes  place,  although  it  includes 
as  well  the  impulse  to  act  on  our  decisions.  It  is 
both  personal  and  subjective  on  the  one  hand,  and 
social  and  objective  on  the  other.  I prefer  to  talk 
about  morality  instead  of  conscience,  in  order  to 
emphasize  that  making  decisions  about  what’s  right 
and  good  is  often  a matter  for  interpersonal  com- 
munication, analysis  and  debate.  Our  religious 
awareness  typically  acts  to  energize  this  process. 

But  our  religion  does  not  give  us  some  sort  of  black 
box  or  infallible  authority  that,  if  we’ll  only  listen 
to  it,  will  dictate  correct  decisions  about  the  right 
and  the  good.  (I,  at  least,  am  not  so  equipped.) 

This  leads  us  to  one  of  the  big  issues  in  our  own 
cultural  setting:  Is  morality  absolute,  as  fundamen- 
talists and  Moral  Majoritarians  would  have  us 
believe,  or  is  it  strictly  relative  to  cultures  and  indi- 
viduals, as  many  social  scientists  and  nearly  all  of 
my  student  friends  would  have  us  believe  (“If  it 
feels  good,  do  it!”)  I think  it’s  neither.  Like  peace, 
morality  is  not  some  fixed  but  elusive  state  of  being 
or  state  of  affairs  to  be  attained  by  just  trying  hard, 
or  by  religious  surrender,  grace,  or  luck.  I do  think 
that  some  persons  and  some  situations  are  more 
moral  than  others.  But  it’s  better,  I think,  to  view 
morality  (like  peace)  as  a way  or  process,  both 
within  one’s  self  and  in  society.  I agree  that  social 
pressures,  and  will  power,  and  feelings,  behavior- 
even  law— have  a place  in  this  living  institution  called 
morality.  But  the  heart  of  morality  is  dialogue, 
within  us,  among  us,  with  our  environment.  It’s 
possible  to  develop  increased  competence  in  this 
sort  of  dialogue.  And  the  intentional  development 
of  moral  competence  is  what  we  call  moral  educa- 
tion, a conception  which  I think  provides  an  alter- 
native to  the  limited  postures  of  both  the  absolutists 
and  the  relativists. 

Moral  Education.  We  know  something  of  what 
it  means  to  teach  persons  to  become  scientists, 
mathematicians,  or  historians.  Can  we  educate  as 
well  in  the  rules  and  virtues,  skills  of  inquiry  and 
judgment  that  would  earn  for  someone  a reputation 
as  “competent  in  morality”?  It’s  an  ancient  question. 
Socrates  asked  Protagoras,  “Can  virtue  be  taught?” 
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In  our  own  time,  a number  of  affirmative  answers 
are  being  worked  out.  One  of  these  which  has  con- 
siderable merit  is  the  view  of  Lawrence  Kohlberg,  a 
Harvard  psychologist,  who  believes  that  morality 
develops  through  stages,  both  naturally  and  as  a 
result  of  teaching.  At  an  early  stage,  a child  comes 
to  understand  “wrong”  as  “you’ll  get  smacked  if 
you  do  that!”  (Kohlberg  has  observed  that  the 
official  morality  of  our  prisons  tends  to  remain  at 
that  elementary  level.)  But  most  of  us  move  on  to 
the  next  stage,  “I  ought  to  scratch  her  back,  so 
she’ll  scratch  mine.”  (Self-centered  instrumental- 
ism.) Quite  a lot  of  us  get  even  further  to  the  belief 
that  the  moral  order  of  society  deserves  respect  as 
such:  “Right  is  right  because  Society  says  so.” 

And  a few  get  to  the  stage  where  principles,  such 
as  justice,  are  the  essence  of  moral  maturity,  and 
society  is  understood  as  a human  creation,  deserv- 
ing our  allegiance  only  in  so  far  as  social  institutions 
succeed  in  “establishing  justice.  . . promoting  the 
general  welfare.  . . and  securing  the  blessings  of 
liberty.”  Which  brings  us  around  from  the  con- 
cepts of  conscience  and  moral  education  to  the 
concept  of  “the  state.” 

The  State.  If  conscience  is  morality  as  it  gets 
“located”  in  the  self,  then  for  many  people  in 
this  country,  the  state  is  morality  as  it  is  represent- 
ed in  the  larger  society.  We  see  this  clearly  in  the 
patriotic  passion  with  which  many  citizens  defend 
their  country,  in  forums  as  well  as  on  battlefields. 
We  also  see  it  in  the  critical  passion  of  political 
activity  to  change  laws  and  governments.  But  for 
other  people— a growing  number,  I suspect— their 
patriotic  passion  (if  they  even  had  any  to  begin 
with)  has  given  way  to  cynicism  and  alienation. 

And  their  disaffection  with  the  United  States  as 
a moral  entity  does  not  just  mean  they  believe  we 
as  a nation  have  sometimes  acted  zmmorally.  It 
means  they’ve  given  up  on  thinking  of  the  United 
States  of  America  as  “we.”  For  these  critics,  this 
nation,  its  flag,  its  historic  documents,  its  White 
House  and  Capitol  and  High  Court,  its  laws  and 
its  holidays  have  come  to  represent  a facade,  a 
deceptive  ideology  concealing  from  most  of  us 
what  is  really  an  uncaring  jungle  of  raw  economic 


and  political  power  struggles.  On  this  view,  only 
fear  or  foolishness  would  lead  one  to  pay  taxes  by 
the  rules,  serve  in  the  military,  vote  in  elections, 
or  even  engage  in  classical  civil  disobedience.  One 
would  not  do  these  things  (or  refuse  to  do  these 
things)  as  a moral  agent  acting  in  a moral  commun- 
ity. In  this  perspective,  the  state  has  now  become 
an  impersonal  power  to  be  outwitted  and  escaped— 
in  private  lives,  in  career  pursuits,  in  anarchist  com- 
munes, in  the  suburbs. 

My  own  sense  of  how  to  answer  this  dilemma 
is,  I confess,  ambivalent:  To  me,  the  state,  and 
the  society  it  represents,  presents  itself  as  both  an 
uncaring  melange  of  impersonal  institutions  and 
forces  and  a moral  community.  But  I am  less  am- 
bivalent in  my  belief  that  what  the  United  States 
(and  other  national  states)  will  become  in  the  future 
depends  in  part  on  how  we  (and  the  citizens  of 
other  nations)  decide  to  think  out  and  act  out  this 
dilemma.  Here  a closer  look  at  the  idea  of  a moral 
community  may  be  of  some  use. 

The  Moral  Community.  The  notion  of  “moral 
community”  is  abstract,  elastic  and  elusive.  But 
we  can’t  do  without  it,  and  we  don’t.  For  it  defines 
our  relations  with  others  in  ways  more  basic  than 
either  the  rules  of  law  or  of  good  manners.  And  we 
reveal  or  decide  something  about  the  content  and 
boundaries  of  our  moral  community  every  time 
we  consider  how  to  treat  the  bus-stop  bully,  the 
hungry  child  in  the  magazine  photo,  the  babbling 
woman  tied  into  her  nursing  home  chair,  the  stran- 
ger at  the  front  door,  a person  of  different  sexual 
dispositions  from  our  own,  a telephone  solicitor, 
the  hitch-hiker  on  the  freeway  ramp,  the  soldier 
beside  us  in  the  airplane,  the  penitent  murderer. 

What  is  a moral  community?  How  are  its  boun- 
daries set?  Roughly,  it’s  the  place  where  the  ordi- 
nary rules  of  morality  apply— promises  are  to  be 
kept,  we  should  do  good  to  others,  burdens  ought 
to  be  fairly  shared,  it’s  wrong  to  violate  the  dignity 
of  another,  and  so  on.  The  moral  community  is 
where  you  can  give  of  yourself  with  some  assurance 
you  won’t  just  be  exploited,  where  you  can  fail 
and  reasonably  hope  to  be  forgiven.  It’s  that  por- 
tion of  society  where  trust  counterbalances  fear, 
and  where  you  and  your  neighbors  can  hold  one 
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another  responsible  for  acts  and  practices. 

Where  is  that  place  in  our  experience?  What 
bounded  portion  of  human  society  satisfies  the 
definition?  (And  what  about  posterity,  and  non- 
human creatures,  and  earth  itself— as  if  the  question 
were  not  hard  enough  already?)  To  answer  this, 
we  have  to  shift  from  definition  and  description  to 
creation.  Moral  community  exists  where  we  make 
it  exist.  We  are  not  just  the  audience,  not  even 
just  actresses  and  actors  in  the  play  that  is  our  lives; 
we  are  called,  as  well,  to  be  the  playwrights. 

But  our  creative  shaping  of  moral  community 
has  to  be  done  under  the  sway  of  powerful  forces, 
pushing  and  pulling  us  as  we  work.  And  here  is 
our  predicament.  On  the  one  hand,  common 
sense  tells  us  that  we  have  to  work  with  the 
materials  available,  and  that  our  energies— physical, 
emotional,  spiritual— are  limited.  There  are  too 
many  hungry  children  for  me  to  make  each  one 
the  object  of  my  relief  work;  experience  tells  me 
that  the  hitch-hiker  or  stranger  at  the  door  may 
have  in  mind  to  hurt  me,  and  what  is  needed  for 
the  blank-faced  man  or  babbling  woman  in  the 
nursing  home  may  simply  not  be  in  my  power  to 
provide.  All  sorts  of  facts  like  these  may  be  good 
and  sufficient  reasons  to  constrict  the  boundaries 
of  the  moral  community  which  I shape  by  my 
choices  and  acts. 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  called  to  be  expansive 
in  our  creating  of  moral  community.  We  know,  of 
course,  that  the  Greeks  sometimes  made  quite  sharp 
distinctions  between  themselves  and  the  “barbarians, 
and  between  free  men  and  women  and  slaves.  But 
we  cherish  and  are  nourished  by  a different  tradition 
“And  who  is  my  neighbor?”  the  questioner  asked. 
And  Jesus  said,  “A  certain  man  went  down  to 
Jericho  and  fell  among  thieves.  . .”  I take  it  that 
Jesus’  instruction  is,  “Don’t  let  what  may  seem 
like  common  sense  constrict  your  moral  impulses 
more  than  is  really  necessary.”  And  the  voice  of 
Jesus  is  only  one  voice  in  the  chorus  that  calls  us 
to  expand  the  boundaries  of  the  moral  communities 
we  create.  In  a world  where  the  ancient  road  to 
Jericho  is  increasingly  less  typical  than  freeways 
and  international  airports,  we  need  to  build  care- 
giving institutions  and  helping  professions  into  the 


structure  of  our  moral  communities.  And  now  we 
live  with  post-World-War  II  knowledge  of  possible 
ecological  collapse  and  nuclear  holocaust.  And  so 
it  becomes,  each  day,  less  a matter  of  idealism  and 
more  the  posture  of  realism  to  think  of  moral  com- 
munity in  terms  of  the  global  village  vision  that  ex- 
cludes no  one. 

How  shall  we  respond  to  these  compelling  but 
opposing  forces  that  push  us,  to  decentralize  our 
efforts  into  manageable  contexts,  but  also  to  em- 
brace the  whole  of  humanity— and  even  beyond— 
as  our  moral  community?  Here  is  where  I think 
that  the  faith  and  hope  that  we  nurture  and  that 
nurture  us  in  our  more  intimate  communities  be- 
come crucially  important.  By  “intimate  commun- 
ities” I have  in  mind  our  Meetings  and  similar  reli- 
gious communities,  but  also  support  groups,  thera- 
peutic communities,  associations  in  the  workplace 
and  neighborhood— wherever  we  care  for  one 
another  as  persons.  If  I am  loved  and  know  that  I 
am  loved;  if  I am  given  some  vision  for  living  a 
human  life  that  provides  purpose  and  meaning  to 
my  days  and  years,  then  I am  less  afraid  and  more 
strong  as  a person;  then  I am  able  to  reach  out  and 
take  risks  in  particular  acts  toward  others,  and  in 
shaping  caring  institutions,  and  in  choosing  and  liv- 
ing a working  career.  Only  through  such  reaching 
out  and  risk-taking  can  we  shape  the  larger  moral 
communities  which  seem  to  be  demanded  both 
by  ancient  admonition,  and  by  the  increasingly 
sober  realities  of  these  times.  And,  if  my  logic  is 
sound,  then  the  nurturing  of  faith  and  hope  in 
more  intimate  communities— like  our  Meetings— 
becomes  more  and  more  indispensable  to  our  lives 
as  human  beings  on  God’s  earth. 

The  State  (Again).  To  conclude,  we  return 
again  to  the  problem  of  our  loyalty  to  the  state, 
to  Jesus’  command:  “Render  therefore  unto  Caesar 
that  which  is  Caesar’s.  . .”  We  will  need,  of  course, 
to  work  toward  specific  questions— about  taxes, 
the  draft,  legislated  morality,  and  so  on.  And  we 
will  not  work  out  those  specific  answers  as  subjects 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  but  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  in  1982.  I hope  that  what  I’ve  said  here 
will  help  to  frame  these  searching  discussions.  I 

(Continued  on  page  98) 
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have  suggested  that  conscience  is  best  thought  of 
as  the  personal  locus  of  a shared,  educative  pro- 
cess, called  morality.  I’ve  suggested  that  moral 
communities  are  created  by  ourselves,  depending 
largely  on  how  much  strength  and  vision  has  been 
nourished  within  us  in  settings  such  as  our  Meeting 
communities.  The  problem  about  patriotism  is  to 
assess  the  facts  soberly,  but  to  remain  open  to  what 
might  be  created  by  our  choices  and  actions.  We 
have  to  acknowledge  that  our  society  and  its  govern- 
ment do  have  an  impersonal,  uncaring,  alien  aspect, 
often  embodied  in  individual  persons.  We  have  to 
recognize  hypocrisy  and  deceptive  ideologies  for 
what  they  are.  We  have  to  understand,  as  clearly 
as  we  can,  institutionalized  violence  and  other  forms 
of  political  and  economic  power.  At  the  same  time, 
we  can  also  value  the  state— our  national  state— as 
a human  creation,  which  we  can  compare  to  other 
such  national  states,  and  to  whatever  we  can  imagine 
life  without  civil  government  might  be  like. 

Against  this  background,  we  have  to  ask  our- 
selves, how  much  moral  community  do  the  real 
circumstances  of  our  national  life  permit?  What 
kinds  of  strength  and  vision  do  we  as  individuals 
and  as  members  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends 
bring  to  the  tasks  of  maintaining  and  creating  moral 
community  within  these  circumstances?  And  what 
do  our  answers  to  these  questions  imply  for  choice 
and  action  on  the  more  specific  issues  which  are 
before  us? 

[Adapted  from  remarks  offered  at  Colorado  General 
Meeting  on  October  9,  1982.] 


A Northwest  Gay  and  Lesbian  Friends  Conference 

will  be  held  at  Camp  Cabrini,  Issaquah,  Washington, 
on  April  1 - 3,  1983.  Cost  will  be  $25-$30.  Further 
information  and  registration  forms  may  be  obtained 
from  Carolyn  Stevens,  432714  Burke  N.,  Seattle, 

WA  98103,  or  (206)632-0207. 


Can  We  Turn  U.S.  Policy  Toward  Peace 
in  Central  America? 

by  David  Hartsough,  San  Francisco  Meeting 
and  AFSC  staff 

I have  just  returned  from  a seven  week  ecumeni- 
cal study  trip  in  Central  America— Mexico,  Nicaragua 
and  Cuba.  I had  been  in  Cuba  in  1959,  after  the 
revolution,  in  an  AFSC  workcamp  where  we  helped 
rebuild  homes  which  had  been  destroyed  during  the 
revolution.  I wanted  to  get  back  to  Central  America 
to  learn  firsthand  about  the  poverty  which  is  so  per- 
vasive there,  and  about  the  role  of  the  church  in 
helping  work  for  justice.  I wanted  to  see  and  experi- 
ence Nicaragua’s  revolutionary  attempt  to  build  a 
just  society.  In  the  face  of  increasing  reports  of  war 
in  Central  America,  I wanted  to  discover  what  we, 
as  concerned  Americans,  can  do  to  help  work  for 
peace  and  justice  in  that  region. 

The  first  several  weeks  I spent  in  Cuernavaca. 
What  struck  me  most  was  the  stark  contrast  between 
the  wealthy  who  live  in  fortressed  homes  and  the 
very  poor  who  have  one  room  huts— for  families 
of  six  to  ten  people— with  dirt  floors,  salvaged  wood 
or  tin  walls.  I visited  villages  with  open  sewers, 
little  water,  no  medical  facilities  and  no  schooling 
for  those  unable  to  buy  shoes  and  school  supplies. 

Because  there  is  about  50%  unemployment  in 
Mexico,  and  there  are  no  social  services  for  the 
poor,  most  people  can  barely  eke  out  a living. 

I was  told  that  most  consumer  items,  including 
even  such  mundane  things  as  toilet  paper,  are 
only  bought  by  the  upper  30%  of  the  population. 

For  the  lower  70%  to  buy  much  of  anything 
beyond  the  bare  necessities  is  out  of  the  question. 

Overall,  the  church  in  Mexico  is  still  playing  a 
very  conservative  role— pretty  much  blessing  the 
status  quo.  However,  in  some  parts  of  Mexico  and 
many  other  parts  of  Latin  America,  Christians  are 
beginning  to  play  a very  active  role  in  challenging 
injustice  and  poverty  and  oppression.  People  are 
forming  biblical  reflection  groups  where  they  study 
the  Bible  and  discover  Jesus  as  a friend  of  the  poor. 
Christianity  is  becoming  for  them  a powerful  moti- 
vating force  for  change  in  society  and  the  world. 

In  these  “base  Christian  communities,”  partici- 
pants are  coming  to  feel  that,  as  Christians,  they 
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can’t  live  with  such  gaps  between  wealth  and  pover- 
ty. One  Christian  said  to  me,  “How  can  a person 
be  a Christian  and  also  be  rich?  What  does  it  mean 
to  love  your  neighbor  and  steal  from  him,  or  see 
him  go  hungry  while  you  have  more  than  you  need 
to  eat?”  As  a result,  increasingly  in  these  communi- 
ties, people  are  sharing  what  they  have  with  one 
another. 

I came  to  the  conviction  that  the  place  of  the 
Christian  is  to  struggle,  with  the  poor,  for  a just 
society  for  all.  What  is  needed  is  not  development, 
but  liberation.  We  need  to  change  from  the  oppres- 
sor-oppressed relationship  we  have  at  present  where 
the  rich  oppress  the  poor  and  keep  them  from  de- 
veloping. We  as  Christians  need  to  begin  living  our 
Faith  both  in  our  home  communities  and  in  the 
world. 

I visited  Guatemalan  refugee  camps  in  southern 
Mexico  where  some  observers  estimate  up  to 
200,000-300,000  refugees  have  fled  across  the 
border  for  their  lives.  Most  Guatemalan  people  who 
are  leaders  or  potential  leaders— whether  in  the 
churches,  schools,  labor  unions,  or  rural  villages— 
have  been  or  are  being  killed  by  the  military  govern- 
ment to  prevent  any  opposition  from  gaining 
strength.  In  addition,  it  appears  that  the  govern- 
ment has  embarked  on  a policy  of  killing  all  the 
Indians,  who  represent  a majority  of  the  population. 
In  one  refugee  camp  I visited,  a whole  village  had 
fled  Guatemala  together,  following  the  total  destruc- 
tion of  two  neighboring  villages  and  all  their  inhabi- 
tants. 

The  living  conditions  in  the  refugee  camps  were 
pretty  meager.  The  Mexican  government  is  not 
allowing  the  Catholic  Church  or  the  United  Nations 
to  administer  relief  to  the  people,  and  seems  very 
reluctant  to  do  much  for  these  refugees.  It  was  very 
sad  to  feel  their  desperation.  It  was  even  more  tragic 
for  me  to  realize  that  the  United  States  has  armed 
and  trained  the  Guatemalan  army  which  had  terror- 
ized these  people  and  killed  so  many  of  their  friends 
and  relatives.  The  Guatemalan  government  says  it 
is  killing  guerillas  and  terrorists,  but  the  refugees  I 
met  were  not  at  all  “political.”  Most  could  not 
even  read  or  write.  They  had  no  weapons.  All  they 
were  asking  was  a chance  to  live  without  fear  of 
their  families  being  threatened  with  death.  Now 


they  have  an  additional  request:  enough  food  so 
their  children  do  not  die  of  starvation.  These  both 
sound  like  simple  requests,  but  for  these  people  the 
answer  means  life  or  death. 

It  was  exciting  to  visit  Nicaragua  which  is  put- 
ting the  basic  needs  of  the  poor  majority  as  its  top 
priority.  The  Nicaraguans  believe  in  the  “trickle 
up”  theory:  If  the  government  is  able  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  poor  people,  some 
of  the  benefits  will  trickle  up  to  those  who  are  more 
fortunate.  Though  a very  poor  country,  in  just 
three  and  a half  years  Nicaragua  has  reduced  illiter- 
acy from  over  60%  to  about  12%  and  has  started 
schools  and  health  clinics  throughout  the  country. 

It  has  given  land  to  many  landless  peasants  and 
helped  start  thousands  of  agricultural  cooperatives 
where  farmers  get  loans,  technical  assistance  and 
help  with  marketing. 

I have  never  seen  Christians  so  vitally  involved 
in  working  with  a government  to  build  a society 
with  justice  and  dignity  for  all.  Some  Christians 
said  to  me,  “Here  in  Nicaragua  a whole  society  is 
creating  what  Christians  have  been  preaching  all 
these  years.  Priests,  nuns,  Protestant  ministers  and 
lay  Christians  from  all  over  the  world  have  come 
to  Nicaragua  to  help  build  the  new  society  there, 
and  are  involved  at  all  levels  of  government— in- 
cluding four  priests  in  the  top  leadership. 

Although  the  U.S.  government  accuses  the 
Nicaraguan  government  of  moving  toward 
“Marxism-Leninism”  and  the  “Communist  bloc,” 

I found  a country  wanting  to  be  dependent  on  no 
foreign  nation.  Their  goal  is  to  have  25%  of  their 
trade  with  the  U.S.,  25%  with  other  Latin  American 
countries,  25%  with  Europe,  and  25%  with  the 
socialist  and  non-aligned  nations.  Nicaragua  wants 
to  be  economically  independent  rather  than  depen- 
dent on  either  the  U.S.  or  the  Soviet  bloc. 

Americans  may  be  surprised  to  learn  that  60% 
of  Nicaragua’s  economy  is  still  in  the  private  sector. 
Any  private  enterprise  which  is  operating  produc- 
tively for  the  public  good  remains  in  private  hands. 
Most  of  the  40%  in  the  public  sector  is  land  and 
economic  enterprises  formerly  owned  by  Somoza 
and  his  close  associates,  and  was  nationalized  when 
they  left  the  country. 

Tliere  is  complete  freedom  of  religion.  Capital 
(Continued  on  page  100) 
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(Central  America:  Cont.  from  page  99) 
punishment  has  been  abolished. 

Many  of  Nicaragua’s  most  talented  people  were 
killed  (50,000  people  during  the  revolution)  and 
many  of  the  more  wealthy  have  left  the  country 
since  the  revolution.  As  a result,  Nicaragua  is  be- 
ing run  by  very  young  people— many  in  their  twen- 
ties. This  has  obviously  led  to  some  problems— the 
most  notable  being  the  handling  of  the  Musquito 
Indian  population  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  coun- 
try. Very  young  Sandinista  soldiers  did  some  stu- 
pid things  which  helped  create  much  mistrust  of 
the  Sandinista  government  among  the  Indians.  Our 
CIA  has  done  its  utmost  to  exacerbate  an  already 
difficult  situation. 

The  U.S.  is  moving  towards  a full-scale  war 
against  Nicaragua.  A major  justification  for  U.S. 
intervention  in  Nicaragua  is  the  assertion  that 
Nicaragua  is  sending  arms  and  support  to  the  gueril- 
las in  El  Salvador.  But  to  date  the  U.S.  has  not 
made  public  any  proof  that  arms  are  being  sent. 
Nicaragua  has  expressed  strong  interest  in  the 
Mexican-Venezuelan  proposal  as  a means  to  work 
toward  peace  in  the  region,  but  so  far  the  U.S.  has 
shown  no  willingness  to  move  in  this  direction. 

The  Nicaraguan  people  fear  an  all  out  war  finan- 
ced, if  not  fought,  by  the  United  States  and  feel 
the  only  thing  standing  between  them  and  B52 
bombers  destroying  their  country  is  the  American 
people.  The  Nicaraguans  encouraged  us  to  come 
back  to  the  U.S.  and  tell  the  American  people  the 
truth  about  what  is  happening  in  Nicaragua  and  to 
encourage  the  U.S.  to  allow  the  Nicaraguan  people 
to  choose  their  own  destiny. 

It  makes  me  very  sad  to  realize  that  the  U.S. 
has  chosen  to  support  the  often-repressive  and 
brutal  governments  in  Central  America  which  repre- 
sent the  wealthy  and  powerful  and  U.S.  economic 
and  military  interests  and  is  opposing  and  even  seeks 
to  overthrow  those  governments  which  try  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  large  majority  of  people— the  poor. 
This  stance  certainly  does  not  represent  the  interests 
of  the  American  people.  Our  social  programs  are 
being  cut  to  pay  for  these  military  adventures.  We 
do  not  want  any  more  Vietnams,  and  we  certainly 
do  not  need  a “Nicaraguan  Missile  Crisis”  which 
could  happen  if  the  U.S.  actually  decides  to  invade 


or  bomb  Nicaragua.  I hope  that  the  faith  of  the 
Nicaraguan  people  is  justified  and  that  the  American 
people  can  turn  U.S.  policy  around  in  Central 
America  and  stop  the  military  and  economic  assis- 
tance to  dictatorial  governments  and  let  the 
Nicaraguan  people  live  in  peace. 

FASE  is  Financed 

by  Robert  Schutz,  Redwood  Forest  Meeting 

On  January  8, 1983,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Friends  Association  of  Services  for  the  Elderly 
accepted  the  offer  of  the  Sacramento  Savings  and 
Foan  Association  to  lend  FASE  up  to  $1.7  million 
for  the  construction  of  the  fifty  residential  apart- 
ments that  will  be  known  as  Friends  House  in 
Santa  Rosa,  California.  This  historic  decision  com- 
pletes the  financing  package  for  the  total  project. 
The  money  for  the  day  health  center  and  the  skilled 
nursing  facility  has  been  committed  under  the  tax- 
exempt  bond  issuing  aegis  of  the  California  Health 
Facilities  Authority  for  the  past  eighteen  months. 
Friends  who  have  followed  our  lengthy  and  incon- 
clusive negotiations  with  the  California  Housing 
Finance  Agency  for  the  housing  financing  have  re- 
acted with  vocal  joy  and  visible  relief  at  this  suc- 
cessful closure  in  the  private  sector.  The  Agency 
itself  and  all  other  parties  have  agreed  that  this 
shift  is  appropriate  and  will  make  our  work  go 
more  easily  and  quickly.  Now  our  dream  is  assured. 

This  announcement  carries  with  it  a number  of 
implications  for  Friends  and  supporters: 

1 . Construction  is  expected  to  get  underway 
at  684  Benicia  Drive  early  in  April,  as  soon 
as  the  rains  will  allow,  and  to  be  completed 
by  December  31,  1983.  Barring  unforseen 
complications,  the  doors  will  be  open  on 
January  1,  1984— possibly  even  earlier.  The 
ground-breaking  ceremony  will  be  April  16, 

1983,  at  the  site.  All  interested  people  are 
invited. 

2.  This  is  now  truly  a Friends’  project.  We 
have  total  responsibility  for  financing,  oper- 

( Continued  on  page  107) 
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What  About  the  Mentally  111? 

by  Pat  Williams,  Davis  Monthly  Meeting 

All  over  America  there  is  an  upsurge  of  interest  in  mental  illness.  What  is  it?  Is  it  an  illusion?  Can  it 
be  talked  away?  What  numbers  are  violent?  Are  there  many  kinds  of  mental  illness?  What  causes  it? 

Is  it  biochemical  malfunction?  Will  anti-psychotic  medications  cure  it?  What’s  the  difference  between 
the  worried-well  and  the  chornic  mentally  ill?  How  can  you  help? 

Mental  illness  is  perhaps  the  last  major  illness  to  come  out  of  the  closet.  The  stigma  and  fear  surround- 
ing it  have  kept  the  general  public  in  ignorance  and  interfered  with  normal  humane  response,  as  well  as 
progress  towards  cure. 

The  families  of  the  mentally  ill  are  determined  to  change  all  that.  They  have  watched  their  loved  ones 
suffer  with  the  illness  and  the  rejection  that  goes  with  it.  They  want  more  effective  treatment  and  better 
facilities,  and  they  want  a cure  for  this  excruciating  illness.  In  1972  there  were  no  family  support  groups 
in  California.  In  1975  there  were  three.  Today  there  are  47  groups  affiliated  with  a statewide  organiza- 
tion called  California  Alliance  for  Mentally  111  (CAMI).  Three  years  ago  the  National  Alliance  for  Mentally 
111  (NAMI)  was  born. 

Quaker  families  with  mentally  ill  loved  ones  are  part  of  this  hopeful  new  movement.  At  Pacific  Year- 
ly Meeting  this  past  summer  a subcommittee  of  Ministry  and  Oversight  was  formed  called  “The  Committee 
on  Meetings  and  Mental  Illness.”  It  will  do  what  it  can  to  help. 

There  is  much  misunderstanding  and  lack  of  information  about  mental  illness.  One  stumbling  block 
is  confusion  over  what  to  call  it.  I have  tried  various  names  such  as  mental  disorder,  mental  disability, 
emotional  disorder,  etc.  Some  people  argue  that  it  is  wrong  to  put  a name  to  the  condition.  They  prefer 
to  speak  only  of  symptoms,  such  as  paranoid,  withdrawn,  isolated,  depressed,  shy,  thought-disordered, 
hallucinating,  exhausted,  grandiose,  manic,  fearful,  lacking  self-esteem,  can’t  sleep,  can’t  concentrate, 
fixated,  unrealistic,  fantasizing.  Historically  the  name  used  to  describe  these  symptoms  is  “mental  illness.” 
To  me  it  is  as  good  as  any  other.  Another  stumbling  block  is  that  some  people  are  afraid  of  the  words 
Schizophrenia,  Affective  Disorder  (Manic-Depressive),  Depression,  and  Character  Disorder.  These  words 
do  not  frighten  me  any  more  because  I have  faced  them.  They  merely  represent  groups  of  symptoms  for 
a very  real  and  often  serious  conditon  of  “unwellness”  or  “illness.”  We  must  have  names  for  these  dif- 
ferent sets  of  symptoms  so  we  can  communicate,  understand,  and  grapple  with  mental  illness  and  defeat 
it  in  its  many  forms.  Without  these  names  (not  labels!)  the  problem  is  too  nebulous  to  talk  about,  and 
learn  about.  We  do  not  avoid  mental  illness  by  avoiding  the  names,  just  as  we  don’t  avoid  pneumonia  by 
calling  it  a cold.  We  only  keep  it  longer  hidden. 

Mental  illness  is  very  wide-spread.  A few  facts  may  be  helpful: 

1.  Approximately  1%  of  the  worlds’  population  have  Schizophrenia,  l%have  Affective  Disorder, 

5%  have  Organic  Depression,  and  15%  suffer  a severe  psychotic  episode  sometime  during  their 
lifetime. 

2.  Over  half  the  hospital  beds  in  the  United  States  are  occupied  by  the  mentally  ill. 

3.  Stress  and  street-drugs  seem  to  trigger  mental  illness. 

4.  A genetic  predisposition  has  clearly  been  identified. 

5.  The  cause  has  not  been  discovered,  but  researchers  agree  that  chronic  mental  illness  is  biochemi- 
cal in  nature. 

6.  Because  it  appears  in  a variety  of  ways,  many  alternative  treatments  are  needed.  What  works 
for  one  person  may  not  work  for  another. 

7.  Studies  have  shown  that  people  discharged  from  mental  hospitals  are  less  violent  than  the  general 

population.  (Continued  on  page  102) 
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Historically,  Friends  were  among  those  enlightened  humanitarians  who  sought  to  remove  the  chains 
from  the  mentally  ill  in  the  prisons  of  England  in  the  1800’s.  But  it  was  the  French  physician  Philippe 
Pinel  who  first  struck  off  the  chains  at  the  Micetre  Hospital  in  France  during  the  French  Revolution, 
Friends  are  well  known  for  building  hospitals  with  humane  treatment  such  as  the  Friends’  Asylum  in 
Frankford,  Pennsylvania,  in  the  1800s.  They  provided  a useful  model. 

In  the  1950s  the  anti-psychotic  drugs  hit  the  market  and  made  it  possible  to  get  people  out  of  State 
Hospitals.  By  the  end  of  the  1970s  California  had  reduced  the  number  of  patients  in  state  hospitals  from 
37,000  to  5,000.  For  the  most  part  they  were  returned  to  the  community  on  medication.  But  the  money 
saved  by  closing  down  hospitals  (Mendocino,  DeWitt,  etc.)  was  not  put  into  providing  community  resi- 
dential treatment  facilities  needed  to  maintain  people  decently  in  the  community.  In  1957  the  Short- 
Doyle  bill  was  passed  which  provided  state  money  to  the  counties  for  mental  health  programs.  In  1967 
the  Lanterman-Petris-Short  bill  provided  for  patients’  rights.  In  1978  the  Robert!  bill  (S.B.  2093)  permit- 
ted six  mentally  ill  people  to  live  in  a halfway  house  in  a residential  neighborhood  without  a zoning  has- 
sle. Finally,  in  1979  the  Bates  bill  (A.B.  3052)  was  passed  which  provided  $10  million  in  direct  funding 
for  community  residential  treatment  facilities  and  programs.  It  recognized  that  mentally  ill  people  need 
a good  place  to  live,  a good  place  to  work  (often  with  helpful  supervision),  and  social  opportunities  to 
help  them  stay  out  of  the  hospital.  Many  also  need  medication  and  regular  visits  to  a therapist.  A com- 
plete Community  Residential  Treatment  System  (CRTS)  would  include  a crisis  house,  a long  term  residen- 
tial house,  a halfway  house,  satellite  housing,  socialization  center,  vocational  job  training  and  work  experi- 
ence. Evaluations  are  showing  that  CRTS  works  better  than  just  the  medical  model  of  talk  therapy,  medi- 
cation and  hospitalization.  It  helps  to  maintain  clients  in  the  community,  stops  the  revolving  door  of  “in- 
and-out”  of  the  hospital,  gets  people  working  again,  and  provides  peer  group  relationships.  Every  county 
in  California  needs  the  humane  program  of  CRTS! 

You  may  wonder  why  I am  so  interested  in  helping  the  mentally  ill.  My  husband  and  I were  blessed 
with  three  wonderful  children.  When  our  two  sons  becamse  17  years  old,  each  became  severely  mentally 
ill.  It  has  been  difficult  to  watch  our  sons  suffer  with  mental  illness,  and  see  their  normal  dreams  for  a 
future  slip  away  to  be  replaced  by  a 15-year  struggle  to  live— always  in  severe  emotional  pain,  and  often 
isolated  and  lonely. 

We  see  much  hope  now  that  people  are  discussing  mental  illness  more  openly.  We  feel  supported  by 
the  action  of  Ministry  and  Oversight  committee  of  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  in  forming  a subcommittee 
called  “The  Committee  on  Meetings  and  Mental  Illness.”  We  feel  there  is  that  of  God  in  every  person, 
including  each  precious,  frightened,  bewildered  mentally  ill  person.  We  trust  that  the  Inner  Light  will 
guide  Friends  in  their  thoughts  and  actions  toward  the  mentally  ill  within  our  meetings  and  in  their  daily 
lives.  [California  Alliance  for  Mentally  111,  5820  Yorkshire  Ave.,  La  Mesa,  CA  92041] 


Willamette  Quarterly  Meeting 

by  John  Connor,  Multnomah  Meeting 

Oregon  Friends  gathered  for  Willamette  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Reedwood  Friends  Church  1-29-83  in 
Portland,  Oregon.  After  a Meeting  for  Worship  in  which  Joe  Snyder  remembered  Paul’s  I Corinthians 
message  not  to  be  inflated  with  knowledge  of  the  world,  but  instead  with  the  love  that  God  gives,  John 
Sullivan  addressed  us,  rephrasing  Micah’s  question,  “What  does  the  Lord  require  of  us  now?”  The  condi- 
tion of  the  world  makes  being  a Friend  harder  than  ever  before,  but  the  world  is  our  home,  and  we  must 
live  together  and  love  one  another.  As  we  sat  in  the  Ong  chapel  of  one  of  the  largest  churches  of  North- 
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west  Yearly  Meeting,  John  reminded  us  to  look  to  what  unites  Friends  and  not  to  what  divides  us. 
Morality  is  in  conflict  with  materialism,  and  it’s  hard  to  elevate  the  spiritual  above  the  material. 

Quoting  the  Elders  at  Balby,  John  wondered  if  we  lived  by  the  letter  that  killeth  or  the  spirit  that 
giveth  life.  He  concluded  with  the  invitation  to  all  to  share  and  a generous  outflow  gathered  the  Meeting. 

Interest  groups  included  worship-sharing  with  John  about  his  address;  a showing  of  his  and  Chris 
Lawson’s  “Sights  and  Sounds  of  Kaimosi,”  with  Rose  Lewis  talking  about  FWCC’s  Triennial;  Joe  Snyder 
led  a group  investigating  the  Gospel  of  John;  Friends  from  around  the  Quarter  discussed  how  to  put 
Friends’  testimonies  into  action  in  our  communities;  and  Bea  Newby  of  Rogue  Valley  Worship  Group 
used  the  June  ‘82  Friends  Bulletin  as  the  base  for  viewing  our  healing  heritage  as  a gift. 

Business  of  the  Quarter  included  a recommendation  to  meetings  to  make  the  WQM  our  representative 
to  Ecumenical  Ministries  of  Oregon,  who  support  one  full  and  two  part-time  lobbyists  at  the  legislature 
in  Salem.  Meetings  were  encouraged  to  announce  a Gay  Eriends  Support  Group  gathering  April  1-3, 
and  to  be  open  to  discussions  of  homosexuality  in  our  meetings.  Reports  were  heard  on  FCNL,  the 
Soweto  Meeting  House  Fund,  and  our  next  WQM  at  the  4 - H camp  near  Salem,  April  30  - May  1 , hosted 
by  Salem  and  Corvallis  Meetings. 

Report  on  the  Western  Young  Friends  New  Year’s  Gathering  1982  - 83 
December  28  - January  2,  Lebanon,  Oregon 

by  Betsy  Dearborn,  Strawberry  Creek  Meeting 

Our  days  together  were  only  a fragment  in  human  history,  yet  we  sounded  the  depths  of  experience 
among  us.  I went  away  feeling  surely  all  persons  and  God  will  eventually  find  each  other.  Our  singing 
watered  every  root  of  hope  I know. 

As  we  gathered,  each  was  welcomed  to  the  heart.  One  carload  went  to  purchase  food,  another  to  set 
up  schedules  for  meals  and  meetings,  a third  to  sing  around  the  fire  and  explore  the  cabins  where  we 
slept  in  the  crisp,  cold  Oregon  nights. 

Our  days  included  meetings  for  worship,  gender  groups,  meetings  for  business  punctuated  with  song 
(“Songs  are  business,  too.”),  meals  from  our  own  hands  and  interest  groups.  We  talked  of  what  was  in 
our  hearts:  the  Vandenburg  witness,  concepts  of  the  Divine,  Bible  study,  healing  in  an  informational 
age,  communication  and  behavior  in  intimate  relationships. 

One  night  we  danced  away  in  reels  and  squares  with  homemade  music  and  calling.  One  night  we 
devoted  to  peace  with  tales  from  all  the  Peace  Pedalers,  from  those  who  joined  the  Walk  to  Moscow, 
from  Carl  Anderson  who  shared  his  stirring  testimony  of  “a  peacenik  being  published  in  Foreign  Affairs.  ” 
We  ended  in  Meeting  for  Worship,  as  the  new  year  dawned,  the  one  tradition  to  which  this  gathering  ad- 
heres. “What  have  you  done  with  my  joy?”  cried  out  one  woman.  “Spring  comes,  spring  comes,” 
another  replied.  The  tone  was  subdued.  The  struggle  was  real.  The  despair  in  us  was  opened.  Like  a 
living  organism  we  moved  toward  hope.  The  musicians  among  us  moved  to  the  piano,  the  guitar,  into 
song  where  prayers  have  wings  to  lift  us  all. 

New  Year’s  morning  we  feasted  on  fresh  croissants  and  made-to-order  omelets.  We  spent  four  hours 
of  our  New  Year’s  Day  in  that  most  remarkable  of  ceremonies— story-telling.  Sitting  in  a circle,  each  per- 
son told  a tale  of  encountering  powerfulness  or  powerlessness. 

Our  final  night  of  Gifts  and  Talents  Shared  stunned  me:  theatre  improvisation,  original  music  and 
poetry,  a dual-projector  slide  show  on  the  transformation  of  the  planet,  slides  of  stained  glass  work.  We 
celebrated  our  business,  our  worship,  and  our  joy  as  a whole,  unbroken  by  committees,  as  the  first  church 
did.  We  moved  responsive  to  the  Spirit’s  rise  and  fall  among  us.  It  was  just  this  vitality,  I think,  that 
Rufus  Jones  saw  as  the  touchstone  of  the  Quaker  way. 
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Arizona  Half-Yearly  Meeting 

by  Michael  Miller,  Phoenix  Meeting 

For  me,  the  central  image  of  Arizona  Half  Yearly  Meeting  held  at  Phoenix  Friends  Meeting  House 
during  the  weekend  of  January  8 and  9,  1983,  occurred  after  most  Friends  had  started  home.  My  wife, 
Terry,  and  I gathered  the  remaining  food  and  delivered  it  to  the  charity  kitchen  operated  by  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul.  On  the  drive  to  the  kitchen  Terry  worried  that  Phoenix  Friends  had  purchased  too  much  food 
for  Half-Yearly.  Possibly,  she  thought,  we  could  have  saved  some  money  if  less  food  had  been  bought. 

When  we  reached  downtown  Phoenix  and  saw  the  many  street  people  living  in  cardboard  boxes, 
possessions  piled  high  in  shopping  carts,  we  wished  we  had  more  food  to  give.  It  seemed  tragic  and  ironic 
these  people  live  so  poorly  in  the  shadow  of  city  hall  and  the  state  capitol. 

The  difficult  economic  times  overshadowed  the  joy  and  fellowship  shared  by  more  than  80  Arizona 
Friends  during  the  weekend.  The  State  of  the  Meeting  reports  reflected  the  difficulty  Meetings  are  having 
in  balancing  their  budgets.  The  reports  also  pointed  out  individual  problems  resulting  from  unemploy- 
ment and  reduced  incomes. 

Yet,  last  year  also  showed  some  very  encouraging  developments.  Several  Meetings  are  rejoicing  because 
of  the  addition  of  new  attenders  and  children.  Inter-visitation  between  members  of  Friends  Meetings  and 
Friends  Churches  seems  to  be  on  the  increase.  Many  Friends  are  active  in  peace  and  social  concerns  in- 
cluding assisting  Salvadorean  refugees,  draft  counseling,  working  on  the  nuclear  freeze  initiative,  and  food 
and  clothing  distribution  to  the  needy. 

Friends  expressed  hope  that  as  a corporate  group  we  could  do  more  to  assist  those  less  fortunate  than 
ourselves.  Meetings  were  encouraged  to  do  anything  they  could  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  assistance  of 
many  street  people. 

Bountiful  food,  friendly  conversation,  growing  concerns  turning  into  actions,  and  the  normal  business 
of  Half-Yearly  Meeting  made  the  weekend  go  too  quickly.  We  soon  parted  company  full  of  concerns,  but 
also  encouraged  by  hope. 


William  Penn  House 

by  Franklin  Zahn,  PYM  Representative  to  National  Consultative  Committee 

The  annual  November  meeting  of  the  William  Penn  House  Consultative  Committee,  as  is  traditional, 
was  held  just  following  the  close  of  FCNL’s  annual  meeting,  making  it  practical  for  distant  representatives 
like  myself  to  attend  both.  There  were  important  changes  at  WPH  to  be  reported,  such  as  the  new  direc- 
tors, William  and  Sally  Brown.  They  are  in  residence  after  leaving  their  Meeting  in  Milwaukee.  Each  has 
been  involved  in  various  social  services  for  decades. 

Other  changes  were  obvious  in  the  physical  appearance  of  the  building  itself.  Although  I was  utterly 
charmed  on  my  previous  visit  by  this  four  story  town  house,  it  is  now  more  pleasing  than  ever.  For 
Friends  visiting  the  capital,  $1 5 for  bed  and  breakfast  is  a bargain  compared  to  commercial  hotels.  Both 
the  FCNL  office  and  the  Capitol  are  within  walking  distance,  as  is  the  depot  for  the  Metro  (subway)  to 
Washington  National  Airport. 

We  of  PYM  who  have  lamented  the  relative  demise  in  recent  years  of  the  old  AFSC  work  camps  can 
be  glad  WPH  has  been  carrying  on  Washington  seminars  primarily  for  young  Friends.  Last  year  there 
were  nine,  running  three  days  or  more.  With  so  much  interest  now  in  peacemaking,  PYM  might  consider 
organizing  a WPH  seminar  for  its  own  youth.  Lacking  one,  Quakers  who  want  to  promote  such  gatherings 
for  other  young  people  can  always  send  contributions:  William  Penn  House,  515  E.  Capitol  St.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20003. 
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Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation 
Annual  Meeting 

by  Duane  Magill,  Santa  Monica  Meeting,  PYM  Representative  to  FCNL 

The  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation  held  its  Annual  Meeting  November  11  to  14,  1982,  at 
the  National  4-H  Club  Center  just  outside  of  Washington,  D.C.  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  was  well  represent- 
ed, with  five  of  our  six  representatives  present. 

FCNL  is  now  in  its  40th  year,  and  Ed  Snyder,  Executive  Secretary,  reminded  us  of  this  in  his  opening 
address.  His  topic  was  “Beyond  the  Freeze,”  and  after  giving  a broad  overview  of  the  current  political 
situation  following  the  November  elections,  he  outlined  a six  point  program  as  a suggested  guide  for  us 
to  consider:  (1)  Opposition  to  specific  weapons/systems  such  as  the  M-X,  (2)  Approval  of  the  Udall 
“Hostages  for  Peace”  program,  (3)  Expanding  trade  in  peaceful  goods  with  the  Soviet  bloc,  (4)  Cuts  in 
the  military  budget,  (5)  Opposition  to  interventionism  in  Central  America  and  other  Third  World  areas, 
and  (6)  Stressing  the  need  for  developing  positive  attitudes  toward  other  peoples,  and  a will  to  avoid  war. 
He  urged  patience,  as  these  changes  will  not  occur  overnight.  In  passing,  he  recommended  the  sign  over 
the  exit  doors  of  city  buses  as  a good  Quaker  maxim  to  follow:  “Wait  for  the  Light;  then  Push!” 

This  was  the  year  for  us  to  set  our  priorities  for  the  next  two  years.  Based  on  replies  from  some  150 
members  of  the  General  Committee,  the  number  of  priorities  had  been  reduced  to  four:  (1)  Increasing 
security  by  reducing  armaments,  (2)  Supporting  the  rights  of  the  disadvantaged  (including  draft  resisters), 
(3)  Strengthening  world  order  (including  peace  in  the  Middle  East),  and  (4)  Supporting  the  rights  of 
Indians  and  Native  Americans  (in  this  area  the  FCNL  does  not  attempt  to  set  priorities,  feeling  that  this 
is  the  prerogative  of  Native  Americans  themselves).  In  two  different  sessions  in  small  groups,  we  worked 
on  the  rough  drafts  prepared  by  the  Policy  Committee,  and  made  recommendations  which  were  further 
discussed  and  finalized  by  the  Plenary  sessions. 

Other  presentations  included  “National  and  Hemispheric  Overview  of  Indian  Issues,”  by  Cindy  Darcy 
and  Ted  Zuern,  “Washington  Perceptions  and  Middle  East  Realities,”  by  Allan  Kellum  and  Tina  Tannen- 
wald,  and  an  update  on  the  “Law  of  the  Sea  Treaty”  by  Miriam  Levering  who,  with  her  husband  Sam,  has 
worked  indefatigably  on  the  treaty  since  1972.  On  Friday  evening  we  were  privileged  to  hear  from  one 
of  our  best  friends  in  Congress,  Representative  George  Brown  of  California. 

On  Saturday  Ruth  Flower  and  Julie  Isaacs  spoke  on  the  topic  of  “Americans  at  Home:  Reviewing/ 
Renewing  the  Dream,”  reporting  on  the  plight  of  the  poor  and  disadvantaged  as  a result  of  the  Reagan 
budget  cuts,  and  the  efforts  of  FCNL  to  counter  them.  We  were  reminded  of  the  new  “FCNL  Education 
Fund,”  and  that  contributions  to  this  Fund  are  tax-exempt.  Plans  to  observe  FCNL’s  40th  Anniversary 
were  also  announced. 

The  closing  event  on  Sunday  morning  was  an  inspirational  address  by  E.  Raymond  Wilson,  Secretary 
Emeritus  of  FCNL,  who  has  been  active  since  its  inception.  Wilson  proposed  five  “Imperatives  of  Peace”: 
(1)  A better  United  Nations,  (2)  A disarmed  world,  (3)  A developed  world,  (4)  A reconciled  world,  and 
(5)  Zero  population  growth. 

The  session  ended  with  Meeting  for  Worship.  It  was  truly  a most  rich  and  meaningful  three  days. 
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Book  Review 

To  Replace  the  War  System 

by  Isobel  Cerney,  Palo  Alto  Meeting 

Educator-scholar-activist  Carolyn  Stephenson  of 
La  Jolla  Meeting  saluted  the  opening  day  of  the 
United  Nations  Special  Session  on  Disarmament 
with  a brilliantly  edited  collection  of  essays  and 
articles  one  hopes  will  find  its  way  into  Meeting 
libraries  here  and  abroad. 

Alternative  Methods  For  International  Security 
(University  Press  of  America,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  19101, 
Washington,  DC  20036)  contains  articles  by  many 
peace  researchers  who,  Stephenson  says,  “have 
helped  to  define  the  field  of  peace  research.” 
Characteristically,  she  points  out  in  her  Introduction 
what  the  book  does  and  does  not  do.  And  in  her 
notable  review  of  the  literature  (over  100  recent 
and  basic  books!)  and  analytic  introductions  to  the 
five  sections  of  this  guide,  Stephenson  makes  a very 
strong  case  for  “institutionalizing  alternatives  that 
broaden  the  range  of  choices  available  to  national 
leaders  in  a crisis.  Alternative  international  security 
systems  thus  become  a necessary,  but  not  sufficient, 
part  of  the  process  of  moving  toward  a stable  peace.” 

Every  Friend  will  come  to  prayerful  attention 
on  reading  Elise  Boulding’s  discussion  with  four 
seventh  graders,  which  opens  this  book.  In  response 
to  her  query:  “What  do  you  understand  about  the 
world  that  you  feel  adults  do  not  understand? 

What  do  you  know  that  adults  don’t  know?”  the 
children  challenge  us  with: 

“That’s  it.  I don’t  think  they  are  preparing  a 
world  for  us.  I think  they  are  just  doing  what  they 
think  they  can  now  and  just  what  comes  into  their 
minds.  I don’t  think  they  are  looking  ahead  or  see- 
ing how  it’s  going  to  be  later.  I think  they  just 
think  that  one  day  we’ll  take  over,  but  they  are  not 
helping  us.” 

At  the  end  of  this  twenty  page  documentation 
by  the  children  on  their  hopes  and  fears,  Elise 
Boulding  comments:  “The  myth  of  the  ignorance, 
helplessness,  and  lack  of  judgment  of  children  is 
just  that:  a myth.”  She  urges  us  to  admit  children 
to  “co-participation  in  social  thinking,  dreaming 
and  planning  while  they  are  still  free  to  draw  on 


their  own  experiential  knowledge  of  the  world.” 

Thus  they  and  we  “become  more  open  to  new  and 
more  humane  developments.” 

“Making  the  Abolition  of  War  a Realistic  Goal” 
by  Gene  Sharp  and  “Disarmament  and  International 
Security”  by  Betty  Goetz  Lall  are  Wallach  Award 
prize  winning  essays  every  activist  Friend  would  do 
well  to  study  and  weigh.  Gene  Sharp’s  Civilian 
Based  Defense  (CBD)  is  being  seriously  studied  by 
the  governments  of  Sweden  and  the  Netherlands 
“but  the  policy  essentially  suits  the  strategic  needs 
of  Austria  and  Finland  more  obviously,”  Sharp 
states.  He  adds:  “It  is  quite  possible  that  one  or 
even  several  Western  European  countries  might  add 
a civilian-based  defense  component  to  their  pre- 
dominantly military  policies— with  or  without 
alliances— by  1990  and  that  the  first  full  case  of 
transarmament  to  the  new  policy  could  occur  by 
2005.  . . . For  the  first  time,  therefore,  it  becomes 
possible  in  advance  of  crises  to  choose  between 
reliance  on  military  capacity  to  deter  and  defend 
against  attack  and  reliance  on  an  alternative  to  war 
for  the  same  purposes.”  He  stresses  that  without 
choices  among  policies,  governments  and  people 
do  not  really  have  a choice,  and  therefore  will  resort 
to  war.  "'More  evidence  exists  today  that  we  could 
develop  a new  type  of  defense  system  not  requiring 
military  means  than  existed  in  1939  that  nuclear 
bombs  were  possible.  ” (My  emphasis.) 

While  Sharp  focuses  on  how  to  prevent  attemp- 
ted foreign  invasion  and  occupation  of  small  coun- 
tries run  by  consent  of  the  governed,  Betty  Goetz 
Lall  examines  UN  work.  “Disarmament  and  Inter- 
national Security”  gives  some  of  the  insights  and 
conclusions  derived  from  her  work  as  one  of  ten 
experts  chosen  by  the  UN  Secretary  General  to  pre- 
pare a study  on  this  theme. 

“At  the  United  Nations  a non-intervention  reso- 
lution was  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  in 
1965.  . . inspired  in  great  part  by  the  Soviet  Union.  . . 
The  resolution  contains  some  language  that  can  be 
useful  currently.  . . In  the  late  1970’s  several  [mem- 
ber states]  started  the  process  of  drafting  a declara- 
tion on  non-intervention.  . . [which]  can  be  an  aid 
to  move  toward  an  international  agreement  on  mili- 
tary non-intervention.” 

“A  regional  organization  can.  . . be  used  to  nego- 
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tiate  limited  disarmament  agreements.  For  example, 
in  Latin  America  a nuclear-free  zone  was  created 
on  February  14,  1967,  by  the  Treaty  of  Tlatelolco. 
In  Africa  the  organization  of  African  Unity  is 
attempting  to  use  a peacekeeping  force  in  Chad. 
Unfortunately,  there  are  no  comparable  regional 
organizations  in  the  Middle  East  and  most  of  Asia.” 

Another  Wallach  Award  essayist,  Donald  Keys, 
discusses  “The  Abolition  of  War:  Neglected 
Aspects.”  AFSC’s  former  Secretary  of  Internation- 
al Division,  Mike  Yarrow,  writes  on  Friends’  un- 
official conciliation  experiences.  Priscilla  Prutzman 
describes  New  York  Yearly  Meeting’s  ongoing  work 
with  children  on  how  to  respond  creatively  to  con- 
flict, and  gives  good  sources  for  books  and  projects 
for  First  Day  school  teachers  and  parents. 

Kenneth  Boulding  assesses  the  current  progress 
of  peace  studies,  stating  that  the  research  and  biblio- 
graphy are  now  rich  enough  so  that  Alternative  Sys- 
tems to  War  may  soon  become  “a  normative 
science”  in  political  science  departments. 

New  ideas,  little  known  very  encouraging  facts, 
guidelines  and  a move  toward  systematizing  choices 
all  make  this  one  of  the  most  rewarding  texts  any- 
one engaged  in  living  our  love  for  the  earth,  human- 
kind, and  God  may  turn  to. 


(FASE:  Cont.  from  page  100) 

ating  and  oversight.  We  accept  this  responsi- 
bility with  trepidation  and  with  confidence. 

3.  We  will  no  longer  have  Federal  assistance 
(which  we  were  sorry  to  discover  is  too  cost- 
ly for  FASE)  for  low-income  residents.  But 
our  budgets  are  so  structured  that  we  will 
offer  assistance  for  low  income  residents 
after  the  mortgage  is  paid  off. 

4.  Many  Friends  have  been  waiting  impatient- 
ly to  lend  us  money  with  which  to  help  build 
these  facilities.  But  we  could  not  accept  their 
help  until  we  had  the  financing  secured— a 
rule  of  the  Corporations  Commissioner.  Now 
we  are  proceeding  to  get  that  permission,  and 
if  you  have  spare  funds  to  lend,  you  may  help 
us  reduce  our  interest  expenses.  We  can  bor- 
row less  from  the  Savings  and  Loan  Company 


Calendar 
March  1983 


18-20 

April  1983 

30  - May 

May  1983 

6-8 

13  - 15 

14-15 

June  1983 

9-  12 

24-28 


“Transforming,”  a weekend  with 
Leila  Whitcombe,  Ben  Lomond 
Quaker  Center 

Willamette  Quarterly  Meeting  at 
4 - H Camp  near  Salem.  Salem  and 
Corvallis  Meetings,  Hosts 


Pacific  Northwest  Quarterly  Meeting, 
Lazy  F Ranch,  University  Meeting, 
Host 

Southern  CA  Quarterly  Meeting 
Spring  Fellowship,  Rancho  del  Cielo, 
Ramona 

College  Park  Quarterly  Meeting,  Ben 
Lomond  Quaker  Center 

Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting,  Ghost 
Ranch,  New  Mexico,  Marian  Hoge, 
Registrar,  c/o  Albuquerque  Meeting, 
815  Girard  Blvd.  NE,  Albuquerque, 
NM  87106 

North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting,  St. 
Thomas  Seminary,  Lake  Washington, 
Seattle 


and/or  we  can  prepay  our  mortgage  without 
penalty.  This  is  not  an  offer  to  borrow.  But 
if  you  wish  more  information,  please  inquire. 

5.  As  soon  as  construction  is  underway,  we 
will  turn  our  attention  once  again  to  signing 
up  future  residents  for  Friends  House.  Last 
spring  we  accepted  34  subscribers  after  only 
six  weeks  of  marketing.  This  spring  we  aim 
to  find  22  more  who  would  like  to  move  in 
to  Friends  House  when  the  doors  are  opened 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  We  accept  all  races  and 
religions.  We  enlist  your  help  in  spreading 
the  word  to  family  and  friends  who  can  join 
us  in  creating  this  unique  community. 
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Primrose 

First  rose  of  Spring  you  are  not 
rose  at  all.  Pin-eyed  and  thrum-eyed 
your  colors  encourage.  In  various 
bright  flavors  you  feed  me 
daily  news  and  goods.  Bounding 
from  your  bed  your  take  root 
in  places  empty  of  purple.  You  answer 
in  scarlet  and  yellow. 

All  you  affirm  is  clear.  0 flair  forth 
whatever  your  names,  be  here 
wearing  brilliance.  Be  first 
in  arising  from  Winter,  and  come  up 
strong,  marking  ways  we  might 
learn  clarity,  how  to  be  separate, 
vivid  against  earth,  easy  in  the  wind 
while  a season  lasts. 

Jeanne  Lohmann 

San  Francisco  Meeting 


New  Query 

A Need  For  Solitude?  Friends  are  considering  build- 
ing one  or  two  isolated  cabins  for  a retreat  experi- 
ence that  may  be  available  to  selected  individuals 
at  a modest  rental  on  a large  property  in  Sonoma 
County.  If  you  would  spend  some  time  there,  it  is 
conceivable  that  you  might  meditate,  think,  pray, 
read,  rest,  write,  observe,  and  become  a part  of 
Nature.  You  would  be  away  from  telephone,  tele- 
vision, radio,  business,  family,  and  interruption— 
except  for  emergency.  Long,  solitary  walks  would 
be  possible.  Beauty  is  everywhere.  The  silence  is 
palpable.  The  cabin  would  be  simple,  but  comfort- 
able. There  would  be  heat,  Aladdin  lamp,  bottled 
water,  gas  plate,  no-flush  toilet,  comfortable  chair 
and  bed.  We  wonder  if  Friends  and  friends  might 
be  interested  in  such  a time  and  space.  Would  you 
encourage  or  discourage  this  project?  Please  write 
Solitude,  c/o  Friends  Bulletin. 
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PYM  Sites  Committee: 

It’s  Chico  In  ‘83 
With  Surprising  Innovations 

The  alternative  site  we  were  considering  has 
been  put  on  the  market  for  sale.  The  result- 
ing uncertainties  made  it  impossible  to  go  for- 
ward with  plans.  So  it’s  Chico  again  with 
these  innovations: 

1.  A shift  to  much  simpler  menus  and, 
consequently,  lower  meal  costs. 

2.  An  opportunity  for  all  Friends  to  share 
lunch  together,  since  lunch  costs  will  be  figur- 
ed into  the  registration  fees. 

Save  These  Dates: 

Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 
August  1 - 6 

Committee  Day  - July  3 1 


